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Any person attempting comparative Geography, soon learns how 
very little dependance is to be placed on the geographical written proper 
names of even the best classical authors; words evidently intended to 
be identical, may be traced through all possible forms of spelling, exhi- 
biting any near approach to each other. It occasionally happens, that 
authors of no repute may from accidental circumstances have learnt the 
real correct form of a word, of which the most learned commentator 
has been entirely ignorant. The Greek and Latin geographical writ- 
ings on Asia are chiefly composed by learned authors, in their closets, 
from laborious studying and reading of more ancient works of travel and 
of history; little discrimination was exercised over the various facts, in 
rejecting repetitions or in distinguishing between the same relation given, 
with only a few slight variations of circumstances ; hence, the greater 
accumulation of error will be found in the latter authors, who often con- 
tain undigested all those mistakes to be found in previous writers. 
Very little dependance can be given to the names of places, distances, 
directions or bearings, in the relation of the movements of the soldier, 
merchant or mere traveller; they are often, I suspect generally, subse- 
quently compiled from memory, than which nothing can be more 
treacherous or liable to err. Let any one attempt from mere recollec- 
tion to recall any long line of marching ; and he will often, very often 
find himself unable to determine with precision which places preceded 
each other in the route, although he may be able to give a very fair 
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general account of the whole line of march, and a particular version of 
many occurrences. The relation of time and order is not well remem- 
bered. Many intermediate points between two important ones are often 
entirely forgotten and omitted, or misplaced. Almost ‘the whole of 
the details of the geography of Asia were obtained by the Greeks and 
Romans from the hearsay evidente of travellers and merchants ; it was 
hence less to be relied upon as the distance explored was greater. It 
certainly was not the custom of earlier times, for merchants to make 
the venture of the entire line of traffic; the merchandize of Hindustan 
was carried by Indian merchants to Afghanistan ; by the merchants of 
this country to Persia; and by the traders of this quarter to Syria or 
Egypt, and so on; the inhabitants of one end of this chain, received 
but a very confused and indistinct account of the prdceedings of 
those at the other end. Yet much of the information so obtained, 1s 
now matter of geographical comparison. Let the confusion made 
in Asiatic names by Europeans of the last century be borne in mind 
and then we shall not be astonished at the little progress now made m 
tracing out the districts and nations of antiquity ; the more so whe 
we add the errors of copyists for 2000 years. Nor are we quite assured 
of the real measure of all the terms used for distance, time, weight, or 
motion. 

The attempts to graft measured distances, or assumed travelled dis- 
tances, on positions established by astronomical principles, is also a con- 
stant source of error; as little allowance is given for the reduction 
necessary to constitute a right line; or to the difference of the length 
of the degree under different latitudes. It is this last error which 
has carried out all places in central Asia, so far to the East of ther 
proper position.* 

The intermixture of systems has also caused endless trouble. The 
travels of one man are conceived in his mind, and perhaps so wnittes 
down, on a certain scale, those of a second writer on a greater or a less 
scale, while a third person, attempting to combine the two on the ides 
of their being formed on an equal mental measure, would produce most 
erroneous results—it is this which transposes places‘on the maps. Also 
is to be remembered another constant but now untraceable error, confu- 

* The error of a traveller being well established between some determined places, 
might enable his whole work to be reduced to an approach to fact. 
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sion in the meridians whence the longitude is to be measured.* From 
these and many other causes I believe the greatest license may be taken 
in fixing towns or districts or people, which are not firmly determined 
by more than one proof or argument. 

The usually accepted measures are, 

1.087 Greek stadii == 1 English furlong. 
8.69 ,, » == 1 English mile. 
125 Roman passi = 1 Greek stadium. 
135.8 ,, », == | English furlong. 
1.087 Roman Millia passuum | English mile. 

These are founded on the passus being considered what in England 
would be called a double pace—or supposing the legs to be viewed as a 
pair of compasses ; one foot fixed in the centre and the other describing 
acircle, the English pace is the radius, but the Roman passus the 
diameter.t 

Again, are to be well distinguished the natural divisions of countries as - 
indicated by rivers and mountains; the proper or acknowledged dis- 
tricts as marked out by long established boundaries; the political as 
held under the temporal power, constantly changing of different dynas- 
ties ; this last is a grand source of error in eastern travels. For instance, 
we find Kundahar noted as a province of Persia, of Herat, of Seestan, 
of India, of Kabul and even of Cashmir. Language, religion, and pro- 
ductions, also afford a means for classification. 

According to Pliny, the Geographers of the Alexandrian expedition, 


* The first Meridian of Ptolemy is some point of the Canary Islands. Say 
W. 14°. Others consider the first Meridian to be some point of the Azores 
Say W. 24°. A difference of ten degrees, which we do exactly find to exist be- 
tween some of the Arabian tables of Longitude. Others assume a western point of 
the mainland ef Spain, and a few authors conceive the point to be a central town 
of Spain. Hence to mere map-makers the confusion. 

+ The Muhummadan measures are extremely variable and difficult to fix ; the 
commonly accepted version is— 

4000 Zurua = 1 Meel § dZurua = 1 Gaz khuyatee. 
3 Meel =1 Farsukh 8000 Guz == 1 Farsukh. 
Assuming the Zurua = 21 inches. 
The Guz = 31} inches. 
The Farsukh == 3.97 British miles or 4.31 Roman miles. 
The Arabian Meel = 1.32 English miles. 
4c2 
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took a fresh departure from the Caspian Gates, and calculated 3000 
stadii to Zariaspa, a city of Bactria, and 5000, more to the Jaxartes or 
modern Sehon ; distances measured no doubt along a high road and 
from ferry to ferry of the rivers. S. 18, C. 16, Book 6, says :— 

‘* A Caspiis ad orientem versus regio est Apavortene dicta, et in 2, 
fertilitatis inclytee locus, Dareium.’’ This I conclude to be the modem 
Abeverd, or Bavurd, the district round Kelat ; the birth place of Nadir; 
near it our maps do place a Deregus. Justin says, the first Arsace 
founded this place, Dareium, among the mountains of Zapaortenon ; 
“‘Cujus loci ea conditio est, ut neque munitius quiquam esse neque 
ameenius possit ; Ita enim, et preeruptis rupibus cingitur, ut tutils lod 
nullis defensoribus egeat; et soli cireumjacentis tanta ubertas est, 
propriis opibus expleatur.”” 

Khojah Abdol Kureem, who accompanied Nadir on his return from 
the invasion of India, says:—‘‘ The town of Kelat is surrounded by 
high mountains so perpendicular as to be absolutely inaccessible; on 
the side of Meru is a large gate where the guards examine every pet- 
son who goes in or out ; this leads toa pass so narrow, as to addmit only 
one horseman at a time, and over which the mountains meet at the 
top in a most astonishing manner ; forming a natural arch. The canel 
upon which the cultivation of Kelat depends enters the town on th 
side of Mushud, and goes through the pass of Meru. Abiwurd iss 
populous town, it is also called Baward.” Kelat thus appears a very 
similar place to, if not identical with, Dareium ; and im Abeward or 
about Mushud, we have the centre or starting point of the Parthtsa 
nation,* a desideratum in ancient history. Next, to the eastward we 
may trace Margiane in the modern Moorgab. And in Merve-ol-rood, 
or Merve,t on the river, I have no doubt we may accept the city bult 
by Alexander, destroyed by the barbarians and restored by Antiochus. 
Pliny uses the words “ interfluente margo.” Isidor adds, ‘¢ Avriexen 450 
eipery dy vBpeos,”” all pointing to the designation still maintained in “Merve- 

* It is worthy of observation as a curiosity, the introduction by Justin of te 
letter Z as in Zapaortenon. This is as an example of the dependanece to be placed 
on proper names. Our printed words have obtained a prescription of correctat® 
to which perhaps they are all ill entitled. 

+ This second Merve has been placed by some writers, either on the bak # 
close to the Oxus; and heace carried to the North of Merve Shahjuhan ; in plac of 
being some 80 miles South-East of this place. 
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ol-rood.”’ Orodes here carried his prisoners after the defeat of Crassus. 
From it, over the mountains of Caucasus existed, as at present, the road 
to Bacrria, (Balkh:) Of the numerous tribes mentioned by Pliny, I 
can only speculate on Ochani, which may have reference to the Ooghans. 
The Harmatotrophi “ qui curules equos alunt” as having some connec- 
tion with Andakhoo or Muimoonuh, very celebrated marts for large Tor- 
komanee horses. 

Cawnpari are the tribes of Kundahar. Paricani those of Furah. 
Sarangee those of Zurung. The Gelee, quos Greeci Cadusios, appella- 
vere, may be the modern Kords round Mushud, or the inhabitants of 
Ghoor. Heraclia built by Alexander, destroyed by the natives, restored 
by Antiochus, and called Achaida, looks very like the oft ee 
history of Herat. 

I am inclined to consider the Ochus and Oxus to be the same river 
under different modes of writing, a mistake created by the mal-location 
of Merve-ol-rood. The present stream of Bulkh, called the Bulkhab, 
is certainly not navigable, and its water does not in all seasons reach 
the Oxus. 

The Sariphi mountains, dividing Aria from Margiana, are those round 
Surukhsh. The river Jaxarte, quod Scythee Silix vocant ; ‘‘has a very 
near approach to the modern term of Sehon. In seven days it was 
reported to Pliny goods could be carried from India (Kabul, its 
frontier) to the Icarum river of Bactria, flowing into the Oxus, and 
down that river into the Caspian, and hence be distributed over Asia 
Minor from the river Kur or Cyrus.” No doubt goods might reach 
the Oxus in seven days from the top of the ranges, the frontier of 
India ; the only real omission in this very general outline being the 
second land trip from Kheva to the Caspian. For in these mountainous 
districts there can hardly be rivers navigable for boats ; their course is 
too rapid, their beds too rocky and the fall too great. I doubt if a boat 
exist in the country till the Oxus on the one side reaches the sandy 
deserts near Termez; or the Helmund on the other side debouches on 
the level flats of Gurmsail. But roads all he along the beds of these 
streams, for the sake of water or of passage round the rocks,—hence a 
native going from Guznee to Kundahar invariably adds, “ down the 
Turnok,” or “down the Argundab,’’ without the slightest idea of the 
intervention of a boat. Icarum has a shade of the word Ghor, which 
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would thus be the stream passing Kunduz ; this process would occupy, 
as it does at present, the merchants, of four nations. The routes of mer- 
chandize depend chiefly on the safety of the roads and protection 
afforded by chiefs, as well as on the seasons ; my belief, nay my experi- 
ence is, that mere traders are entirely ignorant of every thing beyond 
their own beat of trade. The Lohanee merchant of Guznee who brings 
the beautiful fruits of Kabul to the imperial city of Delhi, could give 
on his return home but a very imperfect account of how the same fruit 
reached the port of Calcutta, and so it was in the days Pliny wrote. 
The following are given by this author as the distances measured by 
Diognetus and Beeton, with the army of Alexander. 


Roman Miles. Perhaps. 
From the Caspian gates, to Hecatompylos, .. 133 
», to Alexandria of Aria, ..............-. 566 Herat. 
», to Prophthasia, .............e cece eeee 199 Furah? 
», to Arachotiorum oppidum, ............ 515 Kumdahar. 
», to Orto spanum, trivium e Bactris, ...:.. 250 Near Guznee. 


», to Alexandria sub-Caucasa, ....... ~ 50 Near Mydau 
», to the river Copheta et oppidum Peucolaitin, 227 Peshawar. 
», to the Indus and Taxila, .............. 60 Atock. 


», to the Hydaspes, ..............-..2.. 120 Jhelum. 

»» to Hypasis, .............0-.-5-2---- 294. [Either thes 
river is intended for the Asses or as I find some one has indicated by 
@ pencil note in the Asiatic Society’s copy of Pliny, that CL. have fallen 
out from the CLXXIX. in the distance of 179 miles. ] 


The name Imaus, Hemdlaya, in the language of the natives signified 
“ Nivosum,”’ or covered with snow. 

Having worked round the coast of India Pliny returns up the Indas, 
to the Peucolaitce, Arsagalitce, Geretce, Asoi; the former of whom sre 
identified in Pukulee, and the last may be the modern Esa nation; for 
no less a term than nation will describe the present Bsa Khuel. Foar 
provinces are then mentioned which were by some considered as India, 
by some made Persian. 

Mountains surrounded the districts next the Indus river. One pre 
vince was called Capissene—had a capital Capissa, xara, also wnites 
Caphusa ; this capital was destroyed by Cyrus. The cjty and distnet 
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had clearly the same name. I am inclined to assume that Capis and 
Kabul] are intended to represent the same word. 

Another of these four provinces is Arachosia, with a capital and 
river of the same name; which last some considered to be the river 
indicated by the term Cophen. The town was built by Semiramide. 

The river Erymanthus flowed past Parabesten of the Arachotii.* 

To the South of the Arachotii was the third Province of Gedrosia ; 
probably round the modern Kedje. Tothe north was the fourth of 
the Parapamisadee. In this last district, there is mention made of 
a city called Cartana, under the mount Caucasus ; afterwards called 
Tetragonis. Also of Alexandria in Bactria, and of another city of 
this name under Caucasus. Tribes are called Syndraci, Dangale, 
Parapiani, Cantaces, Maci. 

Cartana has a trace of reference to the Ghor of Ghorbund, and 
Charikar may have relation to Tetragonis ; Parapiani has been consi- 
dered to exhibit a vestige of Hupian, north of Estalif. 

If the Par, Por, Boor may be thus relinquished, I would propose 
Bamean as a type of Pamisus or Bamis ; we might almost fancy the range 
of Para Khoaltrus being but Kohulturusuh or Mount Taurus / so Para 
Pamisus ; and assuredly in Arabic or Persian wl and wb would 
be hardly distinguishable. 

Huree, 4ria; Eeran, Ariana, are often confounded together ; in re- 
gard of the former Pliny mentions ; cities Artacoana and Alexandria on 
the Arius; the river being clearly the Huree rood, also Artacabane 
restored by Antiochus. 

A people are called Dorisci. 

One river is named Pharnacotis, and a second Ophradus, probably 
the Furah rood; Prophthasia is given as acity of Zurung, hence of 
Seestan. 

‘With respect to the ranges of mountains, Caucasus, Kon-Kosa 
is used as a term for the whole; Paropanisus or Paropamisus, for those 
towering above Kundahar and Guznee. The Emodus constitutes the 


* This is clearly the modern Best, the prefix Para may be a misreading, or may 
be but the word Poor or Boor, used for city, as the ‘‘town of Best.’’ It might be 
well known that there was both a capital and a river in the district of Arachotia, 
although their proper names were unrecorded. Arabian authors all attribute the 
foundation of Kundahar to a queen of Arabia, perhaps Assyria, called Bulkees. 
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Northern, and Imaus the Eastern and Southern branch of the graod 
Hemflayan chain. The whole of Pliny’s references to these perts bear 
the appearance of an assemblage in a common-place book of all that 
could be found relating to them in other works. 

Mistaking places of the same or nearly the same name, but of 
entirely different locality, has led to much confusion, of which the 
following appears to me an instance. “On the borders of Bactra, 
conterminous with India, is the district of Choarene, the nearest coun- 
try to India occupied by the Parthians ; according to Strabo it is 1900 
stadii from Ariana, and yet he says Craterus marched through it oa 
his way from India, to the country of the Arachoti, which would 
bring it within the limits of Ariana itself. The statements are clearly 
incompatible, and it is not easy to conjecture a situation for a province 
of which no other notice occurs.” Such is an extract from Wilson's 
Ariana. But if we accept Bactria for Bakhtur, as considered by 
Moslem authors ; including Gurmsail and the countries N. W. of the 
Helmund, and read Kharan for Choarene, we have a province which 
shall fulfill all these required conditions. 

The Nuzuhut-ol-Kuloob of Humdallah Kuzweenee, gives the following 
rontes and distances :— 

Rue | 

Dure ameen,.. 6 The Wurameen of maps—once a large town of Rue. 
The Dur may have reference to Pyle. 

Kbawur, .... 12 

Ras-al-Kulb,.. 12 

Semnan, .... 10 

Damghan, .. 20 Supposed to be Hecatompylos. 

Bostam, .... 13 

Jajurum, .... 23 

Neshapore, .. 42 

Boochegan, .. 38 

Herat. ...... 30 

Polybius says Hecatomphilos takes its name, “ for that all the pat 
sages of the neighbouring countries join there ;”” now Humdallah makes 
two roads from Khorasan unite near Damghan; but from Bostam be 
carries off the grand northern road to Kharism, which is more in the 
sense of Polybius. From Bostam to Herat is 133 Fursukhs x 4.25 = 
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566 Roman miles ; from Semnan to Bostam is 33 Fursukhs x 4.25 =# 
140 Roman miles,to meet Pliny’s. 133. 

To cover the distance of 199 Roman miles to Prophthasea, we have 
the distance measured by the British Embassy from Herat to Sheheruk, 
on the Furah rood, of 131 British miles, with 20 more to reach the old 
city of Furah ; and as this was the very shortest cut for a small party, 
we may grant that the large Army of Alexander, marching with the 
waters, would have covered 183 British miles, or 199 Roman miles to 
near this spot,—I believe a numerous party would go round the range to 
the south of the city of Herat. 

The 515 Roman miles to Khundahar is not so easily established ; 
but I believe Alexander, in taking the city or capital of the Zurungee of 
Seestan, to have marched round the lake of Seestan and up the Hel- 
mund to Best, and thence to Kundahar. 

An intelligent sergeant of sappers fixed the Fort of Joween in Lat. 
31° 31/56". The Latitude given for Zurang by most Arabian and 
Persian authors is 30° 30’. 

The distances will then stand :— 


Furah to Joween,............ 20 ..... ... 20 
Zurong, .......... Ad. geeseeue “44 
Direct over the desert to Ghereesh, 118; if by the 
banks of the 
Helmund 186 
To Kundahar, ............65 75 sesceees 75 


Total, .......... 257 325 


Hence there is a deficiency of 190 miles to make up the 515 of Pliny. 
Tt is not impossible that this may be an error ; and it is strange that in 
the last distances of his route, from the Hydaspes to the Hypasis, we 
find an apparent omission of 150; the grand total being nearly cor- 
rect. 

In the Geography of Moses of Chorenene, written in the Armenian 
language in the fifth century, and translated into Latin in 1736, we find 
a list of the districts forming many countries of the East ; and from them 
we might expect names obtaining previous to the Moslem conquests ; 
but alas! the nearest approach to most of them are not satisfactory ; but 

4D 
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as it often happens that a second reader may hit on a word which has 
escaped the search of a previous one, therefore I have copied the names, 
although the authenticity of the work is doubtful. 

Persia is called Chuste Neemroz, touching the eastern border of 
Chuzastan, and the confines of Media ; containing twenty Provinces. 





Pers idem. Pars. 

Aspahan tam. Esfuhan. 

Mesun tans. Mazunderan ? 

Hacar tam. 

Panat tam. 

Cerman iam. Kerman. 

Curan tam. Kharan. 

Macuran iam. Makaran. 

Send am. Scinde, lower. 

Hend am. Hind ; round Ser-Hind. 

Meran am. Mehran ; banks of the Indus, upper Scinde. 

Petvastan tam. Punjabistan. 

Segastan tam. Segestan. 

Aplastan tam. Afghanistan ? 

Deram. Delum, in the Persian Gulf. 

Melam. Malia. 

Mahic iam. Mahie, of Cambay. 

Maun tam. Mandavie, a place of considerable trade. 

Chozerhastan sam. Khezeristan. 

Palham. 

Ebuham. 

Rhesira Parhasania. § Producing the best Pearls. Bahrien. 

Aria, is called Chuste Chorasania ; lying between Media, Persia, the 
Caspian and India. 

Comis ta. Comis. 

Hyrcan ia. Goorgan, Hoorkan. 

Apersaria. Abewurd ? 

Meru ma. Merve. 

Arovastia. Arachotia? Hureeswatia? Kundshar f 

Rheucatesania. 

Nestimanaca. 

Beznia. Boozjan, near Jam ? 
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Salcan ia. Talkan. 
Docan ta. Damghan ? 
Anaplia. 
Heru ma. Huree ; Herat. 
Zambyr ws. Subzwar ? 
Naxeria. Neeshapoor ¢ 
Derzina. Zoozen. 
Avazachia. 
Varzania. Beerjun ? 
Mansania. Muzeenan ? 
Zaxtana. Kohestan ? 
Bahlia que et Parthia. Balkh. 
Domatia. Dumadutha; Dumadoot: or Deemut of 
Dumawund. 

Larimanacia. 

_ Siria. Saree ? 
Baricania. 
Dobonia. 


Scythia is called Apachtaria, Bactria, and Turchia, extending from 
the Volga to the Himalaya, even unto Zenia, China ; it is inhabited by 
many nations, among them the Sogii, Thocarii, and Hepthalii. 

Moses Chorenensis is considered to have written his history and his 
geography in the fifth century. It is clear, that he had consulted the 
works of Ptolemy and other Grecian as well as Latin authors,—but 
whether his Persian and Asian Geography is based on European or 
Eastern authority, is a question of interest to be decided. Perhaps other 
readers may hit on better identifications of the names than those I have 
given, and may add to the list. The time has reference to the reign of 
the great Buhram, of Persia, for whom Moslem authors claim extensive 
conquests in India, embracing Scinde, the Punjab, and the N. W. pro- 
vinces of India round Sirhind. This last always appears to me as the 
districts indicated by the word Hind. If Aplastaniam is Afghanistan, 
this date destroys all the fanciful etymology of the Persians for the 
word, and certainly its position between Segistan and various ports on 
the sea coast, warrants the assumption. 

And if Maunia be Mandavee, the conquests of the Persian kings by 
means of their ships were more extensive than is usually supposed. 

4n2 
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From the intimate connection between Armenia and Persia we may 
fairly grant a distinguished scholar of the former country might have 
obtained a correct account of the names of the larger districts of the 
latter country, but whether the words are attempts to write spoken 
terms, or are transcripts in Armenian of originals in Zund Puhluvee, or 
Duree, is a question to be determined by those who have the knowledge 
and means. There runs an apparent analogy through the words, which 
warrants something better than mere spoken corruptions. 

The Armenians interchange D with T; B with V, and add an initial 
A. 
The author would no doubt be in terms of friendly communication 
with the various Nestorian Christians scattered through Persia; and 
from them obtain information ; thus Domatia, Dumadutha is recorded 
by the Nestorians as the seat of a bishop of their faith. 

The next link in the geographical chain which is accessable to me, 
lies in the Persian works on this subject, or English translations from 
the Arabic ; for alas! the original works are not procurable. 

In a country where the revenue is almost entirely obtained from a 
tax on the various produces of the soil; where with few exceptions the 
land and the water are considered as the property of the superior 
power, to be by it distributed, under reservation of portions almost 
rendered fixed and permanent by time and prescription, in such a coun- 
try almost every fertile spot, every well-watered acre of land, is known 
perfectly by the durbar of the local authorities, and generally, though 
less minutely by the grand officers of the capital. Such lands are mark- 
ed out as prizes to be obtained in jageers by the courtiers. A much 
greater amount of such statistical knowledge did exist in the revenae 
offices of the East, than it is usual to suppose. These offices could 
tell to a fraction, the names, area and production, of a particular place, 
although entirely ignorant of any data to position obtainable from 
Longitude or Latitude—the situations as known to them being d- 
. termined by very general bearings from some capital, and the usu 
marches for travellers—-or for revenue collectors, Thus if we examme 
any particular history of a place, Herat, for instance, we find record 
ed all the fertile spots, all the well filled canals, all the pretty villages; 
their extent and fruits; with the various places of pilgrimage, ad 
all the wonderful productions of nature in hot- springs, caverns, & 
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rocks, and last, but not least, the names of all learned or religious men 
to which the spot has given birth. All such are fully recorded, and 
had time spared sufficient particular histories, I believe a most com- 
plete general map could be produced. 

Moslem authors do not forge facts of science, though they often 
misunderstand and misrepresent them ; and taking too much for granted, 
do not sufficiently distinguish and examine ere using the statements of 
others. More attention is paid to embellish a fact with words, tropes 
and epithets, than to examine the correctness of the fact, or its bearing 
to the subject under discussion. 

I believe the names of places do not change to the extent supposed ; 
and that more is traceable to the mistakes of copyists and of readers, 
and to modern forcing of names, to suit particular theories. 

We must also bear in mind, that the seat of the supreme authority 
has been so often removed, that there is hardly a district in the capital 
of which the dominant power over Southern and Western Asia has not 
resided. From Mecca it has advanced to Kofa, Baghdad, Merve, Bo- 
khara, Sumurkund, thence retraced its steps to Khewa, Guznee, Seestan, 
Herat, Ardewan, Demascus, and Constantinople. Even Kara Korum, 
in Chinese Tartary has been the residence of a mighty chief, whose 
sway extended over the whole of Asia; while Abewurd, Balkh, and even 
Kundahar, are not without their claims to be considered as royal 
residences. Hence in the various histories of these places, now lost, 
I have no doubt could be traced ample means to fill up all the blanks © 
in all our modern maps. 

The professed works on Geography, in which recourse has been 
taken to determine the positions of places by the means of latitude and 
longitude, are many, and of two distinct classes ; the first class embraces 
those of which the authors were both travellers and men of science, 
who could determine their own position at any period by rules of 
science, and reduce other neighbouring places to a fairly correct posi- 
tion, such I have no doubt were Ebne Huokul and Aboo Rehan ; both 
celebrated authorities on geography, whose original works would prove 
treasures of great value ; Although their absolute longitudes and lati- 
tudes are not very correct, when compared with the scientific calcula- 
tions of modern days, still they were close approximations in the case of 
the latitude, to the truth,—sufficiently near to answer all the required 
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purpose. The longitudes are all far more remote from reality, and 
when extended over a long space, are nearly valueless ; still when the 
authors have been in person on the spots, the differences of both lat- 
tude and of longitude will be found nearly correct enough to determine 
the position of places at no great distance from each other. Thus 
would I give much weight to differences of bearings of places from 
Gumee, as a first meridian, when quoted from Aboo Rehan. 

The second class, is that of historians and the framers of geogr- 
phical dictionaries, who compile books from the labours of the firt 
_ class. These form systems of their own, under which they ende- 
vour in their studies to reduce the discoveries of others. 

Some form lists according to the letters of the alphabet ; others accord- 
ing to the climates, and into these they insist on introducing all that 
can be found written by those who have preceded. No discrimi 
nation is used to discover either the correct reading of the written 
words, the proper position of the vowels and marks, the undoubt- 
ed letters of the Abjud numeration giving the latitudes and longi- 
tudes, or lastly, the credit due to the authority; and thus the mor 
modern the author, the greater chance he has of containing the sect- 
mulation of all the errors on these points committed by his prede 
cessors. Of the errors of the kind of not correctly reading the words 
IT can give an excellent example; and a proof of how little dependanc 
is to be placed on these written proper names. 

Sir William Ouseley’s translation, of what he considers Ebne Huokul, 
contains a list of the rivers of Herat, being in reality the various canals 
branching from the Huree rood, and watering the cultivation 2s far ss 
certain villages on their banks of which the name of the most distut 
or principal is given ; these canals are 3 to 4 feet wide, and deep sccord- 
ing to circumstances, Edresee contains a similar list; and though ! 
have no doubt in my own mind that the type of both is identical, yt 
hardly two words are now the same, and hardly one correct; all ths — 
results from constant re-copying, and such is the worth of the labour — 
of some of our best orientalists, and probably occidentalists. | 
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A very slight knowledge of Persian will show how easily these 
words may be corrupted in writing and copying. When the word nehr 
is used for canal, the authority is Arabic; when the term Bulook is 
used, the source will be Toorkee. 

In matters of mistake, regarding the value of the Abjud numeration, 
any common table of latitudes has only to be opened to prove that they 
are endless. 

For instance, in the tables of Abol Fedae, regarding Khorasan, No. 11, 
is placed between Zoozun of Kohestap, and Khurjurd of Herat. (Khosh- 
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Tuo jurd Jp »us,) a place called Khoost of Bulkh, said to be between 
Indurab and Tokharestan ; and it is so placed because the .» of the Long. 
= to 90°, has been read_» == 80, and the ¢ of the Lat. = 8°, has beea 
read ¢ = 3°; thus it stands :— 

Khoost, Long. 83—47 ; Lat. 33—20; but should be, I think, 

—. 93—47 ; — 38 
Even with the correct description in the printed text the errors have not 
been noticed. 

The geographical work known by the name of Ebne Huokul, is said 
to exist in the library of Leyden, in the original Arabic; Sir William 
Ouseley has given to the world a translation from a Persian work on 
geography, which he considers to have been made into this language 
from the origmal Arabic of Ebne Hwokul; and certainly, if not 1 
direct translation, the identity of the passages would warrant the Per- 
sian work being considered as a compilation from the Arabie. No par- 
ticulars of the author appear known ; but Sir William Ouseley considers 
the work may bear date between A. D. 902 and 968. The notices of 
Persia (Fars), are so much more complete in detail of districts, rivers 
capitals, tribes, families, and even proper names and characters of 
persons, as to sanction the idea of Ebne Huokul being a native of that 
province, or perhaps of Arabian Eerak, therefore his accounts of thes 
portions of the east are more to be depended upon.- He trace 
Mavaolnuhr, as a visitor or traveller would do, while his remarks are 
full, though not complete on the route of Kerman, Seestan and Merve, 
lying between Fars and Bokhara. This last city he must have visited m 
the days of Nooh bin Nusr, the 4th of the Samanian dynasty of Bo- 
khara. Tables called Utwal and Urooz, bear the name of Ebre Hookd; 
but a work called Momalek and Musalek—the name of that translated by 
Sir W. Ouseley—is by natives attributed to Uhmud bin Abu Yakood 
Ulkateb. 

Aboo Rehan, a native of Beroon in Kharism, spent many years 2 
travel, and was ultimately employed by his king, Mamoon of Kherism, 
as an agent at the court of Guznee, during the reigns of Muhmood 
and Masood. He was one of the most subtile and elever men of his 
age, and passed for a magician; his geographical work is called the 
Kanoon ul Masoode, and with reference to the place in which it is wnites 
should be good authority in matters connected with Afghanistan, # 
the period from 1000 to 1050 of Christ, 
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A writer on geography is also constantly quoted as Ebne Sueed, of 
whom little appears known. D’Herbelot adds, that his name was 
Othman, and that the title of his book was Ketab olmoccenna. This 
author is chiefly known as being an authority of Abool Feda. 

The work of Edresee compiled in the year 1154, for Roger, king 
of Naples, by Aboo Abdallah Mohummud, should be of authority 
and weight in questions connected with the Mediterranian, Egypt, 
the coast of Africa, and perhaps the interior of Asia Minor or 
Syria. 

Abool Fedae, Esmael bin Nusr, Prince of Hamah, in Syria, flourishes 
as a royal author of a work on geography in the Arabic language. He 
died in the year A. D. 1331 ; his work is entitled Tukweem ul Buladan, 
and with reference to the country where written, it should have more 
weight in questions connected with Asia Minor and Syria, than in rela- 
tion to those at any great distance from his native place. 

It is a strange circumstance, and worthy of note, that Kundahar, as a 
term for a capital, or even district, is not to be traced in the geographi- 
cal works of common use as connected with the country, to which it is 
now applied. This fact has created some astonishment ; so much so that 
Professor Wilson is inclined to consider the name of modern origin. 

Thus, if we consider the book translated by Sir Wm. Ouseley to be 
the work of Ebne Huokul, we find not the word Kundahar where it 
should be looked for, in the direct road from Best on the Helmund, to 
Gruznee ; but in the spot now occupied by Kundahar we find Shuhre 
Rukhuj, being the capital of Arachotia. It may be questioned which 
is the archtype on these two words, and which the corruption. But 
we are to bear in mind that this work of Momalek and Mogalek, is not 
proved to be the book of Ebne Huokul; that a work under this title is 
attributed to another author, viz. Uhmud bin Abee Yakoob. 

In the work of Edresee, in the same situation, between Best and 
Guznee, we trace this identical route, with a few intermediate stations 
added; giving Rukhuj and Punjwaece as occupying the position of 
modern Kundahar, set forth in the 7th section of the therd climate. 
Hence, here we are disappointed in finding the name of the district, 
although, as we shall show hereafter, names are given of places close to 
the old city of Kundahar. This to a casual observer would be almost 
conclusive, that the city, or its name waa of date subsequent to the 

4 
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work of Edresee, But ona little closer examination what can be traced! 
Why, in the 82h section of the second climate we find— 

‘*Candahar est une ville considérable et trés peuplée; Les habitants 
sont remarquables par la maniére dont ils laissent croétre leur barbe, 
qui leur descend jusqu aux genoux; et qui est large et trés touffue, ce 
quia donné lieu a une facon de parler proverbiale ; Leur figure est 
ronde, il’s portent le costume turk Le pays product du bie, du m, 
diverses céréales, des moutons et des beeufs. Ils mangent les montons 
mort naturellement, mais jamais de beeufs,, comme nous l’aoons dit 
plus haut. De Candahar a Nahrawara on compte 5 journees en cha 
riot “Les peuples de Candahar sont souvent en guerre avec ceux de 
Kaboul’’ laquelle est une ville indienne voisine du Tokharestan grand 
et bien batie. Ses montagnes produisent du bois d’aloéus excellent, ¢ 
ses environs des noix de co-co et des myrobolans de l’espéce qui tire 
son nom (Kabouli) de celui de cette ville, et qui croét dans les moa- 
tagnes. ‘Dans les liux bas, on stme des bulbes de safran en quantité, 
et cette substance devient |’objet d’un commerce d’exportation consi- 
dérable. C’est un objet d’un produit éventuel qui dépend de l'état de 
Patmosphére. La ville de Candahar est defendue par une citadelle 
trés forte, située sur un rocher escarpé qui n’est accessible que par u 
seul chemin elle est habitie par des Musulmans: il ya un quartier dont 
la population est juive infidéle. Aucun roi ne peut prendre le titre de 
chah, si ci n’est aprés avoir été inauguré A Kaboul. En vertu d'une a 
cienne loi, la prise de possession du pouvoir a lieu dans cette ville, o 
on accourt des pays ’etrangers de trés loin. Dans les terres fertiles 
du pays de Kaboul on cultive beaucoup d’indigo de qualité supéneure 
& toute autre, et qui, par ce motif est trés renommé et fait l’objet dm 
grand commerce. On y fabrique aussi quantité d’étoffes de coton qu 
s’exportent en Chine, dans le Khorasan et dans le Sind.” I] ya dus 
les montagnes de Kaboul des mines de fer trés connues, le métal 
d’une couleur grise marbrée, devient trés-tranchaut, ———. This 
we find dragged into ‘a chapter, section and climate evidently confined 
to Scinde and India. 

Now the town here described was of India; the inhabitants were 
not Torks, though wearing their dress,—the produce was rice, and the 
people would not eat beef, and the distances were measured in journies 
by carriages,—all circumstances of India ; yet the people were constantly 
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at war with those of Kabul, a city of Tokharestan, and were at times 
under the king of this Kabul. Hence these latter circumstances are 
those of the present Kundahar of Afghanistan, of which at that period 
the inhabitants were Torks, the produce hardly any rice, beef consumed, 
while such a thing as a wheel carriage was never heard of in this moun- 
tainous country. In fact, a wretched mixture has been made of two 
descriptions obtained from other authors; one of Kundhar, a city of 
Baroach, in Guzerat, of which country, the capital, Anhulpoor, was subse- 
quently called Nehrwalah, according to the Ayeen Ukbaree and of which 
as near the sea coast, the accounts must have been known to the Arabs, 
and of the description of Kundahar near Kabul of Afghanistan. Thus 
having disposed of both these places in the 8th section of the second 
chmate, Edresee finds himself at a loss when he reaches the correct posi- 
tion of the second fn the ¢hird climate, so blinks the question, and men- 
tions a capital or a city of Arachotia; From Guznee he is forced by 
propmquity to enter again upon the subject of Kabul, which is done in 
a hesitating mode ; though the circumstances of the coronation again 
mentioned, prove this town, now introduced in the 3rd, to be identical 
with that already mentioned in the 2nd climate. This is the great error 
of all compilations not distinguishing between places under the same 
name. It is also a very curious fact that in this quotation by Edresee we 
find the inhabitants of Kabul are mentioned as Jews, and this too by an 
Arabian author, who would be versed in the genealogies of his country. 

If we proceed to Aboolfeda we trace the same error of compilation. 
Rukhuj is given asa district of Segestan, of which a town was Punj- 
waee, on the authority of Ebne Huokul ;—and on the authority of the 
Kanoon, it is attributed to Lat. 32° 50’; Long. 93°, in the third 
climate; while in the table of places in Hind, of which all, the rest are 
called of the latitudes of the twenties, and in the second climate, we 
find a place designated Weehund, a town of Kundahar, with Lat. 33° ; 
Long. 94° 50’, and the third climate, on the borders of the desert of 
Scinde on the authority of Kanoon; almost identical with the above 
fixings of Rukhuj by the same author. Ebne Saeed considered it one 
of the seventeen Alexandrias built by the “Macedonian conqueror ; 
The error of Edresee in regard of Nuhrwaluh just mentioned, is 
also brought forward. I have no doubt but that Weehund, O49 is a 
elerical mistake for Punjwaee (5!) 42, a town which now exists some 12 


miles west of the old city of Kundahar. 
4r2 
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In the hope of arriving at some facts, in the matter of the recorded 
latitudes and longitudes. I tabulated ali I could colleet of two such 
celebrated places as Herat and Guznee. The Red boek MSS. is » 
carefully written by the hand of some man versed in the science of 
figures, that I consider the readings to be correct, all the others being 
from printed works are doubtful. 


Herat. Latitude. Longttude. 
o / eo 
Ayeen Akbaree, .. 34 30 | 94 20 - 
Sadek Esfubanee, 34 30 | 94 30 +94 2s 
Utwal, . n% 35 0}; 85 30 
Ebne Sueed,. . 35 30 | 87 86 55 7° 30° 
Red book, a MS. 34 0! 87 


45 
Major Sanders, .. 34 21/27 | 62 07 
Kundahar. 
Ayeen Akbaree, .. 33 0 | 101 Ot ates 101 02 
Sadek wana 33 30 |100 50 f abad,* 


Kanoon, ...... 33 20 | 93 0 Rukhuj 

Red book, ...... 33 40] 92 40 Muemend f $2 568 13 

Major Anderson, . 313610; 65 53 
Guznee. 

Ayeen Ukbaree,.. 33 26/104 20 

Sadek,....... ... 33 ©6380} 102 «gn f 198 «35 

Utwal and Kanoon, 33 385 | 94 20 

Red book, ...... 33 30| 94 25 94 22 9° 13) 

Engineers of the 

army, ........ 33 33/54 | 68 15 Wyld’s Map. 

Kabul. 

Ayeen enenbie .. 34 301104 40 

Sadek, . 34 301104 og f 14 24 

Utwal, ee ee 34 30 | 94 40 

Kanoon,........ 33 45| 94 20f 94 30 9 54 


Engineers of ‘the 
army, ........ 34 30/ 18 069 0 Wyld’s Map. 


The above table I believe to contain the quantities intended by the 


respective authorities whence extracted. Now Herat and Gusnee hare 
both been emporiums of science and astronomy and astrolegy,—th 
former under Arab, Tork and Mogul dynasties,—the latter under the 
Guzneevide race of Muhmood:; and at its capital must have heen a 
culated the Kanoon-e-Masoode of Aboo Rehan. Hence, as far as thet 
rules of science and art would, carry, we may conclude the position 
these two places to be exactly fixed. The latitude of Herat difes 


* Or, the capital of a chief of these parte, ‘Reghe, who: flourished in the days # 
Subuktugeen. 


| 
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but a few miles from that established by Major Sanders ; while the lati- 
tade of Guznee is identical with that ascertained by the Engineers of 
the army of Kabul ; proving that these Moslem geographers could fix 
the latitude with precision. In the matter of the longitudes, we may 
notice that those of the Ayeen and Sadek commence from a first Meri- 
dian, distant 10° west of that used by the other authorities. Now the 
difference of longitude between the Peak of Teneriffe, 16° 39’, and some 
of the Capes on the West Coast of Africa, say Cape Spartel, 5° 54’, is 
about 10°. Again the differences of longitude stand thus between 
Herat and Guznee :— 
Long. Difference. 


Herat Ayeen Tables, ...... 94° 20 

Guznee Ditto ditto,........ 104 40 10 20 

Herat Utwal ditto,........ 85 30 } 9 45 
Guznee Ditto ditto,........ 94 40 9 10 

Herat English ditto, ...... 62 07 


Guzmee Ditto ditto,........ 68 15 6 08 

And I believe the difference between 6° 8’ and 9° 45’ or one-third, 
may be safely allowed as the error of equation to the equatorial mile 
for distances estimated by marching or travelling, but also included in 
it, the windings of roads, ups and downs of mountains, &c. 

Kundahar is placed 2 degrees to the north of its correct position ; 
whence I infer, it is fixed, not by actual observation, but by the esti- 
mated bearings and distance of marching between Herat and Guznee. 
Indeed the inhabitants of Kundahar appear always to have been con- 
sidered a wild savage race, to be avoided. Until the days of Uhmud 
Shah Dorranee it was never the capital of an empire. I conceive, if 
the correct readings can be obtained, that with the equation above 
noticed for longitude, differences of latitude and longitude, when. not 
large, may both be relied upon; but the greatest difficulty lies in the 
obtaining the correct reading of the Abjud numeration. 

The following memoral words contain these letters it succession of 
their value in number, Abjud, Huowuz, Huttee Kulmun Suafuz Kar- 
shut, Thukhuj Zushugh. Comparing this numerical scale with that 
of the Greek or any other language, may point to a correspondence 
between the written characters of the two nations. Both the epsilon 
and the eta of the Greek correspond with the aspirate of the Perstan. 








e 
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Value. Persian alphabet.) Greek alphabet. |Hebrew alphabét. 

] f ‘a N 

: w B a 

: ¥ a 

4 : 3 T 

5 8 € it 

6 3 s ’) 

7 ;. ¢ t 

8 : " rT 

9 t 8 n 

10 cs ‘ ’ 

20 S K 2 

30 J a 5 

40 vr p dD 

50 WY y 3 

60 uw” g D 

70 tw 0 y 

80 wd oe 5 

90 ue x 

100 J p p 

200 J o 7 

300 uw 7 wv 
400 ws v 
500 oe $ 
600 é x 
700 3 ¥ 
800 iP @ 

900 & 
1000 & 
These letters are thus combined :— 
33=—/ 


38) 

134bambkgme — grue 

501]0am,,c2 « 
135000==é5 axe 

In the Persian the highest number of each division comes first, and 
the divisions in the same order. A mark below the letter in the Greek 
indicates the division of thousands. 

Now it is evident, that many of these letters are the same in form 
and depend on their diacritical marks for their correct value. But, alas! 
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in any but the most careful writing these marks are omitted, and much 
confusion has resulted. In the common forms of hurried writing, the 
03.9) are undistinguishable :—¢ and ¢ for 3 and 8 are entirely at the 
mercy of the points. Indeed, unless in a work copied by a scientific 
arithmetician, it is first necessary to acertain the probable place of the 
figure ere this numeration can be used with any chance of success. 

Native authors give a few rules—for instance, to ¢ jeem for 3; the 
tail is never drawn round, and it is thus written (7) to distinguish it 
from ¢ hee, for 8; viz. 7, 3; ¢ 8,—but copiers never attend to this rale, 
and in almost every printed table I have examined, I find three and 
eight used at pleasure. Next it is ordered to distinguish w noon, for 
50 ; from 3 zee, for 7,—that a twist in front be added to the former, . 
thus; ©, 50, 5, 7. While the yee c¢ for 10, is usually to be carried to 
the rear, thus <—- 10. How little confidence is to be given to manu- 
scripts copied for sale may thus be supposed. 

The rule for determining the latitude is the same as that used by mo- 
derns—the application of the declination to the zenith distance ; but 
with no allowance for parallax or refraction. As regards the longitude 
we are informed by the Ayeen Akbaree, that it may be settled by 
watching the difference of local times, at which takes place some natural 
phenomenon, as an eclipse of the sun or moon; but how the exact local 
time of one place was to be transferred to another situation, is not given. 
I fancy therefore, that this important calculation was rather determined 
by estimated or even measured distances along high roads. 

Mosiem History or Herat.—The first account of the early rise 
of Herat runs thus,—‘“ That when Tuhmoorus exalted himself as a 
God before the people, and introduced into the world every species 
of cruelty, some tribes of Kundahar wandered from Kabul to Ghoor 
and settled at Oobah. The violation of a virgin led to a disagreement, 
under which a portion migrated to Koowashan, on the present Malan 
canal, where at length a lady, called Shumeeruh, of the race of Kue- 
omuruth, became Queen, in the days of Heyatuluh domination over the 
country. The fort built by her was much improved by a chief called 
Khurnoosh, in the days of Moses, about 1830 years before the Hej- 
ree, or some 1200 B. C. Again, in the days of Bahmun, a chief called 
Urghanoosh, enlarged the city of Shumeeruh, and as the inhabitants 
were now Christians, each bastion was surmounted with a cross!! this 
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event took place about 360 years before the Hejree, soon after the 
departure of Christ from the earth. 

The second aceount makes Shumeran to be called after a danghter of 
Bahmun, a king of Persia. Her name being also Homace chehrasad; 
and that Dara bin Dara had commenced the works of Herat, which after 
his death were completed by Alexander the Great ; but Esbk the Arsk 
exerted himself to remove every mark of this conqueror, even to changing 
the turns of the roads under the gates. 

The third account gives the honor of the foundation of Herat tos 
daughter of Zobak, at a period when a Prince called Jooghun, of the 
race of Kue Kaoos, was settled in Badgheesh. 

The fourth and most curious account is as follows :— 

Alexander finding his country much distressed by the constant 
inroads of the Torks, obtained leave from his mother to proceed to 
the frontier and build the city of Herat, on condition, that he did net 
vemain absent more than one year. During the progress of the work, 
the people of Kohndez remonstrated against the building of so strong 8 
post. Alexander wrote for the advice of his mother ; she ordered 
her son to send up to the capital some of the soil from the foundation 
of the new city, which she in secret placed under the carpet of he 
council chamber. 

Then she assembled her Roman councillors who all gave different 
opinions,—she requested them to retire and to pause over their opinia 
and to return next day,—during which she removed the earth of her 
son’s new city, from under the carpets. On the following morning the 
councillors all agreed that it was quite correct and advisable to build the 
new city. The mother therefore wrote to her son to carry out his ows 
plans and intentions, as the qualities of the soil of Kohndez went & 
prove its inhabitants were of vacillating disposition and not likely te 
enforce their opinion, so Herat was built by Alexander. 

. The fifth account makes Alexander to find in a box an account of 

the first building of Herat by Christians, according to the plan of which 
he restored the city. The sixth account makes Herat to be founded 
by Alexander Zowelkornuen mentioned in the Koran. The seventh 
account is compounded of the former statements, that Seyawosh, Dar 
and Alexander each built portions of the walls. 

Many other versions are given: one Shaikh declaring that the pro 
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phet Khezer appeared and told him “the spot on which now stood 
the bazars of Herat, where the good and bad were contending for the 
things of this world, was once a sea, and that the fort was based on a 
rock against which endless ships had been wrecked.” 

I have known learned men without number throw down this ac- 
count as utter nonsense, from the apparent anachronisms contained in 
it. The migration of the Kundahar tribes is recorded by Khondumeer 
as taking place in the reign of Kobad, during the excesses of the Mani- 
cheeun fanatics, about A. D. 490. But the appearance of the name 
Kobad has given a reason for carrying back the account to the ancient 
Kueanian king, who flourished in the mythological periods of Persian 
history. 

The most curious account is the fourth, and one which forms a basis 
for most of the other statements, and is a key to much similar Persian 
and Arabic history. 

The fact is, this account is of a far different and very distant place, 
wiz. Heeruh, one of the seven cities of Urak, some two Fursukhs from 
Koofuh. This I hit upon by finding the Kusre Khuwurnuk of 
Heeruh of Urak, also located by some authors in Herat of Khorasan. 
The work translated by Sir Wm. Ouseley contains the following :— 
‘* Kadseyuh, Heeruh and Khuwurnuk are situated on the skirts of the 
desert towards the west—the river Euphrates running by them on the 
east * * * Heeruh is an ancient city and large, but when Cufa was 
built Heeruh was drained of its inhabitants. Heeruh enjoys a pure air, 
and is one farsang distant from Cufa.”’ 

Now we know that Alexander Severus was for some time employed on 
this frontier against the Arsakian king, and subsequently against the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty—Ardashur. Hence near some older 
fort or Kohundez, he may have built a new city called Heeruh, or re-em- 
bellished an old one of this name. We have it recorded that he was 
entirely under the authority of his mother Mammea, without consulting 
whom he never undertook any enterprize of importance. 

Hlerodian mentions the influence of the mother on the excellent dis- 
position of the son; that he ruled the Roman world for thirteen years, 
when the Persians crossed the Tigris and commenced to ravage Meso- 
potamia. A large Roman army was destroyed from the non appearance 
of the emperior with his division ; some attributed this to cowardice, 

4F 
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and others to his being overruled in the affair by Mammza. This in- 
fluence of the mother was tumed against the son by Maximie, his 
murderer and successor, who urged on the soldiera ‘“‘to abandon a 
wretched woman and that easily dispirited boy who could truckle so 
tamely to a mother’s tyranny.” 

These coincidences of character will warrant the assamption, that 
the Alexander mentioned is not the Macedonian conqueror, but the 
Roman Alexander Severus, and the identifying of Heeruh of Erak 
with Herat of Khorasan will cover the apparent anachronisms and false 
statements of the cross on the walls in the days of Urghanoosh ; of the 
inroads of the Torks or Partheans ; of the ancient and previous Chris- 
tian inhabitants; and lastly, of Khojub Khezer’s assertion that the city 
was ona rock of the waters; which might be the case previous to any 
change in the course of the Euphrates. The first statement has I 
suspect an eastern or Indian origin, having reference to a migration 
westward of the Gundhara tribes of Buddhist Hindoos from the banks 
of the Indus, and from them may the district of Arachotia have 
assumed the name of Kundahar. 

Perhaps some Latin author of the period may yet exist, whence the 
Arabians may have translated their accounts of Heeruh, and thus have 
furnished them to the Persian makers of histories; attention will I 
suspect trace many similar mistakes, and alas! dishearten readers 
from placing much faith in Persian or even Arabian histories of periods 
earlier than the introduction of the creed of Mohummud. 

The Nestorians make Herat to have been the seat of a Metropolitan 
as early as A. D. 411. That it was destroyed by Othman ; at which 
period there existed a celebrated fire temple called ‘‘ Shurshuk.”’ 

The term Herat, in its largest extent, as the capital of any raling 
dynasty, may have been often so applied, as to include many distant 
places, but in its proper restricted sense, it is a very small valley, 
bounded by hills and intersected by a stream called the Huree rood; 
the valley is about 80 miles in length, from Obuh to Ghorian and of 
various breadth,—being about 20 miles in the longitude of the city. 
This area constitutes Herat proper, but in the common acceptation of 
the term, are also included many immediate dependencies bearing 
distinct names. This area is well watered; on its northern side by 
kareez, from the hills, and on ita southern side by the canals taking 
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off from the river, watering the cultivation and running to the principal 
towns. The length of some of these canals proves the ancient wealth 
of the district. The Malan canal, to the north of which is situated 
the city, is said once to have been carried round the corner of the 
southern range, and when in good repair, to have discharged its super- 
fluous water into the Furuh rood. The main stream of the Huree 
rood early in summer, when full by the melting of the snow, passes 
beyond Ghorian, and always reaches a small village called Surrukhs, 
east of Ghorian, and hence has arisen the idea that the waters of the 
Herat river ran to the distant large districts of Surrukhs near Merve. 

When Herat was the capital of Khorasan and residence of a powerful 
prince, the whole of the above area was covered with most beautiful 
gardens, orchards and farms surrounding the various forts of the differ- 
ent chiefs and courtiers. Previous to the late frequent visits of the 
armies of Persia and of Kabul, the spot is described in all its beauty 
and fertility, by the most glowing terms of the writers, whether of prose 
or poetry. It truly deserved its title of the “garden of Khorasan.’* 
The twelve canals passing by the various towns and villages have each a 
mame, as have also the many collections of houses here and there built on 
the banks of the streams. In the early Arabian conquests, a collection 
of such villages and hamlets obtained the name of the canal on which 
situated, as the Rood Unjecl, but after the settlement of the Moguls, 
the word Bolook—the Torkee term for a spring—was substituted, and 
the same collection is now called the Bolooke Unjeel. 

Until the days of the Temoorian prince Shah-rookh Mirza, Herat 
was considered more in the light of a provincial town, than of a royal 
residence,—it was not the chief capital of any Arsakian or Sasanian 
king,—nor the residence of any of the Arabian Califs,—but considered 
rather asa strong fortified frontier position; on the Mogul invasion it 
rose to greater height; and under Shah Rookh the city reached its 
present form, and perhaps its highest point of celebrity as to beauty 
and embellishment, though not perhaps of extent. The walls then had 
five gates,—the Urak, to the west ; the Khoosh to the east ; the Feeroo- 
zabad to the south,—while to the north were two,—the Mulek and Ku- 
tubchak ;—the foundation of the walls were considered 60 zurua broad ; 
the walls themselves 30 zurua in height,—and each side 2000 surua in 
length ; while the external circuit was estimated at about one fursukh. 

4¥r2 
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The N. E. corner bastion was called Uleeusud,—the N. W. cor- 
ner the Ful Khanah; the S. W. the Khakestur and the S. E. the 
Khoojuh Abdal Misree. The separate citadel, originally built by 
Mulek Fukhroldeen Kord in a temporary form, was reconstructed of 
great strength and solidity by Shah rookh Mirza in 818 H. 

In the Ebne Huokul, translated by Sir W. Ouseley, Herat, as the seat 
of a governor from the Khalif of Bokhara, is not described as a place of 
any very great beauty, fame or importance ; the only building mentioned 
being a celebrated mosque ; as 1 have before proved, the canals then 
bore nearly the identical names of the present day, and with a little 
trouble I believe almost every proper name of that work could be 
traced in a place of modern times. Edresee adds—‘ that ere Herat 
rose to its present importance, a town called Khorasanabad, 9 miles 
west in the direction of Pooshung, was in greater estimation.”’ 

Ebne Huokul mentions a mountain producing neither grass or wood, 
or any thing but stones, which serve for mill stones. “Here is a place 
inhabited called Sekuk, with a temple or Church of Christians.’? This 
is no doubt a portion of the mistaking of Herat for Heeruh, on the 
Euphrates, where many hermits would have selected barren spots of 
the sort described for their earthly place of mortifying the flesh. 

The moment that the river fairly emerges from the mountains at 
Oobuh, its waters are by dams forced into various canals, which ranning 
parallel to the stream, by degrees diverge from it and irrigate the entire 
valley, which thus in times of prosperity form one extended mass of 
gardens, vineyards, orchards and pleasure grounds. 

Many of these delightful spots are by their fruit known and cele 
brated over all Persia. When Herat was the capital and emporium of 
commerce, and had large funds to employ on agriculture, and ample 
armies to defend its possessions, these gardens flourished ; but when 
commerce failed by the introduction of new routes and sea voyages, 
and the country was overrun by hostile armies, the water courses were 
destroyed, the trees cut down for military purposes or fuel—and the 
face of the valley reduced to its original feature of a stony upland. 
Such destruction would be but the work of a season, but the re- 
storation one of many years. 

The various divisions with their canals are thus recorded :— 

Guzaruh or Malan, to the South of the river and city; Sultas 
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Sunjer built a grand bridge over the Herat river, on the road to this 
district, in the year H. 505. 

Unjeel. In which is included the city of Herat. 

Ulunjan. North of the river, but South of the city; 5 fursukbs in 
length from East to West. 

Ghoorwan and Pastan. North of the river; East of the city. 

Tooran and Tooneyan. North of the river; East of the city. 

Kheyaban. North of river and city; near to the Unjeel district, 
all the dead of the city lie buried in various portions of this division— 
which is a large field of graves. 

Subkur. North of river; East of city. 

Purwanuh and Huwadushtuk. North of city. In it is situated the 
hill Called Kazur Gah, celebrated for the tomb of Abdullah Ansaree, 
and for the Tughoor Robat. 

Kumburak. South of river. 

Oodan and Teerzun. South of river. 

Such are the immediate districts round the city whose taxes and grain 
revenue are included in the collections of the city. 

The more distant divisions are :— 

Ist. The Heerat rood; that is, the Herat river while confined into 
& more narrow valley than after passing Oobuh ; the altitude and con- 
sequently the cold and frost are much greater, hence we find fruits of 
this kind of climate celebrated as walnuts, apples, almonds, &c. This 
division also contains many minor districts, as Oobuh ; Kuwashan ; 
Pooran; Duk; Mulmuz; Feerooz-Koh, the ancient capital of the 
Princes of Ghoor ; Cheshtee, the burial ground of the celebrated Saint 
Kuajuh Moodood Cheshtee. A hot spring of some celebrity also flows 
from one of its hills; these also contain quarries of white marble, 
while Shafolan is celebrated for its mines of iron and lead, and a hot 
spring, which cures many diseases and is in consequence much resorted 
to by the sick and infirm ; this district of Herat rood lies between Herat 
and Ghoor. The river of Herat rises, according to Arthur Conolly 
about 10 miles West of Yukaulung, at an elevation of 9,500 feet, pass- 
ing Deh Zungee, Duolutyar, Badgah of Chukcheran the fort of a lead- 
ing chief of the Feeroozkohees. After some miles more through this 
almost independant Emak, the river and its boundary lands constitutes 
the district of Herat, called Herat rood. The country North of this 
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line, circling by Muemonah towards the country of Balkh, is known as 
Ghorjestan. 

The division to the North-East of Herat is Khorukh, once a most 
fertile and populous spot ; it lies some 50 or 60 miles to the east of the 
still more celebrated canton of Badgheesh. 

This district is about 160 miles long by 120 broad, situated to the 
North of Herat, being composed of both high mountains and corre 
spondingly low vallies ; it enjoys a great diversity of climate, prodacing 
both cattle, corn, fruit and timber; in particular a tree called Uroos, 
which is seldom destroyed by rot or insects ; 70,000 Khurwars of grain 
were with no difficulty collected from this division in the days of Sultan 
Husuen Bahadoor Khan, as the grain revenue. Robate Khoosh is con- 
sidered on the boundary between Herat and Badgheesh. A river of 
some size, called the Purkhud, is mentioned in Badgheesh. 

Three circars did compose this district-—Lunogur Umeer Gheeyas, 
Chuhel Dokhteran and Jurlan. 

The first owes its name toa holy Seyud of the days of Timoor; 
the second is watered by a rapid stream, and the third contains the 
wonderful fort of Nurutoo, situated on the summit of a bare rock, with 
only one narrow winding road to the gate; than it is no stronger fort 
in Khorasan. The climate is so cold that flowers appear here only in 
the autumn of the lower altitudes. Tukhte Mulek is a small district 
surrounded with mountains, which during even summer are capped with 
snow. 

Direct west of Herat, between it and Ghorian, lies Pooshung, with 
its robat and musjed, the former being one of bad omen. Near the 
hills round this robat are marks of feet imprinted on the stones, seid 
to be those of the prophet Abraham ; while all the stones are in the 
form of birds and animals, being petrifactions ; there is also, a spring of 
aperient water much visited by the infirm. Koosooyah is of this district, 
celebrated for a defeat given to the Moghuls in the year H. 695. 
Koosooyuh is the Kouseri of Edresee and Sir Wm. Ouseley’s work. 

Felbundan is a large plain entirely devoted to the cultivation of 
melons of the largest size ; to the eye of the stranger these white, round 
immense melons scattered over the plains appear like sheep lying down 
to repose. 

South of Herat rood, East and North of Furah, reaching to and at 
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times inclading Zumeen deewar, lies an unexplored but often mentioned 
country, Ghoor—described as a series of strong hills and narrow vallies, 
giving rise to the several rivers running into the lake of Seestan ; it was 
once the stronghold of a warlike nation, which conquering eastward 
became celebrated as rulers of Guznee. The chiefs claim descent 
rom Zoohak, others again contend they are descended from the lost 
tribes of Israel, but allow that they embraced Eslamism at a very early 
date in the days of Ulee ; whose firman they possessed till the days of 
Buhram Shah, son of Sultan Musood. 

The fort of Kheesar is celebrated for its strength, and for its resist- 
ance to the armies of Chungeez Khan ; this king granted the district 
tothe chief in possession, Roknoldeen, who thus became the founder of 
the Kord dynasty in Herat; and a firm ally of the Moghuls. 

The following streams flow South from Ghoor: The Moosa Kula 
Khashnahr, Furah and Guz, besides many famous canals, as the 
Ebraheemjoee. 

Ahunguran, Khurshut, and Urmaj are mentioned as forts of this 
country. 

Below the range of hills bounding the valley of Herat to the 
South, lies a large district usually considered a dependency of the city ; 
it is called Esfezar, and is watered by a river of the same name. On the 
banks of the stream are the ruins of what was once a fort of the greatest 
strength of position and art, called Mozuffer Koh, and built by Ulup- 
tugeen. 

The fort was situated on the very top of a rock, the sides impervious 
to horsemen, infantry, or almost even birds; there was one winding 
entrance towards the river, the walls were nearly 30 feet broad ; so that 
eight horsemen could ride abreast ; a stream of water also flowed from 
the top of the rock. Another strong fort was Sharestan, on the other 
side of the river, also celebrated for its strength, and said to have been 
built by Balkuees. 

Budrabad and Furumgan were also strong castles, now in ruins. 

The two rivers of Udraskeen and Guz unite in this district, near 
the town of Subzwar. This word Esfezar is considered a play on the 
term Sepurzur ; and may be the position of the country to which one 
of the silver shielded Regiments of Alexander was banished by his suc- 
cessor for mutinous conduct. Declining southward in altitude, this 
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district is extremely fruitful, its pears are celebrated, as also the small 
unab, which are as delicate as grapes. The fort was once of grest 
strength. One district, Zawul, was celebrated for its kareez, the waters 
of some being so strong and ample as to turn mills. 

Ubkal or Ookul to the South, and Junburan to the East, are districts; 
from the latter the road leads to Duolutabad. 

Furumgan is mentioned as containing the beautiful carved pulpit of 
some early saint, which was destroyed by the barbarous Beloochees. 
This place had the reputation of being older than even Herat. 

To the South, on the Udruskun, were two small forts opposite each 
other, called Dokhtur and Pesur. 

The modern town of Subzwar is a mean place, consisting of a collee- 
tion of mud huts. 

Amply watered by the several streams issuing from the mountains, 
this district was once considered the granary of Herat, but the absence 
of security and good government has almost destroyed its prospects 
and reduced it, with all the surrounding country, to a very barren, il- 
cultivated, inhospitable tract. The present population is Tajeck and 
Persian—the dominant tribe Afghans, under a Sirdar from Herat. 

South of Subzwar lies the country called Furahk, sometimes consider- 
ed independent,—indeed once said to have been the capital of a mighty 
kingdom and the residence of the Persian hero Rostum. It was subse- 
quently a district of Seestan, but is now claimed as an outwork o 
Herat. 

The chiefs of Furah have always asserted for themselves a very 
illustrious descent, and have often struggled to obtain their hereditary 
freedom ; opposing a foreign yoke. One Governor from Herat is mem 
tioned as finding them so troublesome that he invited eighteen chiei 
to a feast, and murdered the whole ; only one escaping. 

Near the town is a hill called Burunduk or Beechuk ; this contem 
a natural arch and cavity, from which water constantly drops. Ths 
phenomenon is by the vulgar connected with the divine author of 
things, and considered a mysterious proof of his hidden power, heoc 
it has become a place of pilgrimage and of votive offerings ; if the water 
increases in its droppings on the head of the devotee it is a sign of 
success to his prayer. The place is called Take-sungee and Kob-bear 


baran. 
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Anar-duruh is a large district of this country, celebrated for its pome- 
granates. The forts of Kah and Ook lie south of Furah. The 
former west of the river ; Ook is the name of a sub-division lying be- 
tween Furah and Seestan; a range of hills in it contains one of those 
singular slopes of sand called Reg-ruwan, to roll down which is con- 
sidered a very meritorious action. On this range is said to exist the 
ruins of Tukhte Rostum, a stronghold of this warrior. Modern Furah 
is a place of no strength and nearly deserted. | 

The river of Furah is a large stream, abut 30 miles above the city, in 
July it was 35 yards broad, 2} feet deep, running 1} miles in the hour, 
and just fordable, but during torrents often detained caravans. 

Furah extends East to the river of Khash, South to Joeen, and North 
to Aseyabad. Except on the banks of the rivers the face of the coun- 
try is composed of large flat hard dushts separated by bleak ranges of 
hills. 
The aborigines are Tajeeks and Persians; the dominant tribe Af- 
ghans, under a prince or chief from Herat. 

To the South of Furah lies Seestan or Seegestan, sometimes called 
Nemrooz. The earlier inhabitants were called Sukan and Sukzee; 
which last some consider to have be arabized into Sug or Suj, and hence 
Seejeestan. A tribe was also known as Sunjuree. 

Lash and Joween are two strong forts on the frontier; between them 
flows the river of Furah. We trace Joween in the work of Sir Wm, 
Ouseley, and in Edresee, and from it havea distinct distance to Zurung, 
the ancient capital; viz. to Peer or Dostar, one march ; to Gurgoonah, 
(12 Arabian miles,) and to the capital 9 miles, more ; say a distance of 
44 English miles. Ebne Sueed has recorded Zurung as 20 miles to 
the north of the Helmund ; These forts are constantly in the mouths 
of moderns as places of great strength ; Captain E. Conolly found the 
former a mere castle on a cliff, but the latter a place of more strength, 
and capable of resisting any eastern armies ; as it had often done those 
of Herat. 

The Farah river flows into the lake or Zuruh of Seestan, an expanse 
of low marshy land intersected by bodies of water of various depth, 
The lake is in books represented as nearly 100 miles in length by the 
same in breadth; the exposed lands are culturable, the water swarms 
with fish, and the reeds and jungle afford cover to endless hogs and 
wild fowl. The down and feathers of the birds forms a large article of 
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export. From the number of canals the land was formerly fraitfal and 
valuable; one author says, a kulbuh would in his day eell for 1000 
Kubkee denars. By the account of natives of the present day the lake 
is not above 30 miles im circuit. 

We have no very good accounts of the country; Captain Christie 
passed through it in 1810, Captain E. Conolly made a rough survey of 
the road, while a gentleman of the name of Forbes was murdered in 
the attempt to reach Kundahar from Persia by the Seestan route. 
According to histories the ancient capital was called Zurunj, situated in 
Lat. 30° 30’, and distant 90 Arabian, or 118 English miles from Ghe- 
reesh, the ferry on the Helmund. I think its position may be fixed with 
some precision on these data, and will be found to correspond with the 
ruins of Zero, No. 40 of Captain E. Conolly’s map. 

A fort called Rostum was situated near the lake; while a strong- . 
hold named Husne Tak, is mentioned having three separate cireun- 
volutions of walls; between the Ist and 2nd were the fields and eul- 
tivation, between the 2nd and 3rd were the houses of the people, and 
within the third was supposed to be the prison, where criminals were 
starved ; one author states he had seen a house containing 4000 skulls 
of human beings. 

Zurunj certainly existed during the Alexandrian expedition towards 
India, and is mentioned in the early histories of Moslem conquests ; it 
was also the capital during the supremacy of the Safar dynasty of 
Seestan, and must have enjoyed great wealth and prosperity, as the centre 
of the large dominion which included Fars, Kirman and Kho- rasan. 

Tak was destroyed by Muhmood of Guznee, who then took the name 
of Soltan: and this capture might account for the abovementiened 
heads in the inner fort. But there exist several places of this name. 

Without minute inspection it is most difficult to settle such locations. 
Sukwuh was mentioned to me as the capital, and I suspect oceupies 8 
position south of the ancient Zurunj, being, I conclude, the city nest 
Koh-e-Khuajah, and identicai with Tak. It isthe residence of Muham- 
mad Reza Khan Seestanee, who considers himself descended from the 
ancient Keeanian kings ; the city is said to be half as large as Kundabs, 
and to be 10 miles from the river Helmund. A place called Rakhe 
was mentioned as a very ancient ruin where are yet dug up old com. 
Zal is the position of an old fort on the river ; Znenoon, or Juenoon ; new 
the modern fort of Alum Khan is the point where the Khash rivet 
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joins the Helmund, while Mean-rodee or Roodbar is the strip between 
these two rivers constituting the base of the district of Gurmsael. Jula- 
labad is a collection of hamlets, the property of Reza Khan. Shuhruk is 
called the town of Mehdee Khan Sustanee. 

I have no doubt, that in former times when the whole of this coun- 
try in its largest extent, of the space between Kundahar, Kirman and 
Herat, was subjected to avery powerful dynasty; life and property 
safe; and the reward of labour secure; that the whole face of the 
country was irrigated by canals taking off from all the rivers; but since 
these have been destroyed, the body of water reaching the lake is much 
augmented and hence its limits so extended as to have altered entirely 
the face of the country. 

The country contains many natural curiosities, as burning hills, pits 
of sal-ammoniac, veins of sulphur, and beds of saltpetre ; the production 
of this last mineral made the country valuable. Nader Shah made the 
possession of it a subject of boast to the Porte, on this account. Peer 
Kisree is celebrated for its salt and asafcetida. The following is an 
attempt to reconcile several published routes. 


Sir Wm. Ouse- ’ » 
Edresee. ley’s trans- Capt. Conolly’s Gommon report. Capt. Conolly’s 
lation, es map. 





EUS ene 

Joween, . aaj: ee Joween, ee @e ee 

Dostar, ae iar. Peer, . cee o1j. ee Shaitanuk,and. Bunjer, eeee 41. 
Bunjar, .. | |Shyban, ....42, 

Kurkooyub,.. .. |Kerkoonuh 4f. cae No.|Dushtuk,......jA town of Sha- 

korhis. 
Zarunj, ......|Zurung,..3 f. Rains of Zero,/Sukwah, .. ...|Sekoha, .... 29, 
No. 40. 





Sharuk is the district marked Shakorhis by Captain Conolly. 
The ancient road to India is thus given -— 














Bic Wm. Ouse-|  raresec, Capt. Conolly’s\Common report. a 
ley. map. 3 
Zurupj, evccoe Zarupj, eece ee Sukwah, oeeace 
Ruasook, ee eeee Zuenoon, 1 j- ee Bor) Ulam 
Khan, ....-- |12 
Ebrakeem Bu- 


Sbhuroor, ..1 j./Surooroon, ! j.|Chuknasoor.. .. ee 
a p eeee ee oe 24 
Hurooree,*®.. 1j. Hurooree, 1 j.|Hurreeree, ...- 


Dehuk, ....1j. 

ee ee i}. Dehuk, a oe Dehuk, ececoe 112 1/0f Khash ? 
1j.\Abshoor, ..1. 3 Abeehoor, .... (12 |Tulkbab? 

Husten, . veoel je Kurooreen, 1. ei 

Abdallah, ool j. Huftchean, 1 j. oe Huft chah, cove 124 

Best, eeee ool j. Abdallah, 1j. ee ee 


Best, eeeade oe Best, 782 CP sees 12. 
* Crossing the Khash rood. 


sg, = as ah ito se hts 
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APPENDIX. 


Notes by Mr. JonaNnes AVDALL, on the extracts proposed from the 
work of Moses Khorenensis.. 


Moses Khorenensis (fee fueptbegs) an Armenian historian, rheto- 
aician and bibliographer of great repute, flourished in Armenia in the 
middle of the fifth century. He was well versed in Syrian and Persian 
languages. He went to Athens and zealously applied himself to the 
study of the works of Grecian writers and philosophers. His names 
well known to the philologers and antiquarians of Europe, by the pubb- 
cation of the text and a Latin translation of his history and geography, 
by the two brothers, William and George Whiston in 1736. The 
learned linquist and orientalist, P. E. Le Vaillant De Florival, professor 
of the Armenian language at the Royal Academy of Paris, has lately 
presented the literary world with a French translation of the history of 
Moses of Khorene, which was published at Venice in 1841, together 
with the text. Although the geography appended to, and published 
with the history of Moses Khorenensis by the two Whistons is attn- 
buted by some writers to another author, yet the genuiueness of its ant- 
quity cannot in my opinion be at all questioned. 

I have added the original Armenian to Major Anderson’s list. As 
much of his attempts go to prove the great confusion arising from 
the mistakes of proper names, I also subjoin the same list from a very 
correct edition of Moses Khorenensis, as printed at Venice in 1843. 
Many of the names are different, and several places omitted. 

From the preface to this recent edition it appears that the veteran 
Mechitharistic Society of Venice have experienced no small difficulty m 
procuring correct manuscript copies of the geography of this anciest 
Armenian author. Of this they possessed only five in their extensie 
library. All of them were, however, without the least mention of the 
dates and places in which they were respectively transcribed, and fow 
were altogether incomplete. After incessant inquiries they at last su 
ceeded in obtaining a beautifully written and most correct and complet 
manuscript copy of the work from the library of the convent of Bich 
miatchin in Armenia, (Q.pemeh [poh bflpodsp) and thus they were & 
abled to publish in 1843 a revised arid improved edition of the comple 
works of Moses Khorenensis. A full Catalogue of this library, 4 
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venerable antiquity, comprising 121 pages, was published at St. 
Petersburgh in 1840, by that distinguished and elegant orientalist and 
Armenian scholar, M. Brosset, who undertook and completed the work 
under the auspices of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 
(Vide Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CXXV., old series, 
page 415—16.) 





Fursukh is also an Armenian word, bepewfe, OF heapewks, OF fupeso fu 
(Pharasanga, Latin) ; (popacdyyns, Greek) signifies a distance of three 
miles or a league. 





Major Anderson has certainly taken a great deal of pains in consult- 
ing several Arabic writers. It would undoubtedly be very desirable to 
give the dates in which these writers did respectively flourish. There 
is no knowing, for instance, in what year Hamdallah Kuznevee wrote 
his book, or in what century did he flourish. 





A somewhat similar story of the fabulous qualities of the soil of the 
country is mentioned in the history of Armenia, in connection with the 
circumstances of the imprisonment of the Armenian king Arsaces by 
the Persian king Sapor. (See Avdall’s paper, Journal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. VI. page 81.) 





It is not only customary, but a very common practice with the Ar- 
moenian nation to indicate the respective value of numbers by a 
mumerical scale of the alphabet of their language ; a, for instance ig 
1, # 2, 2, 3, 2, 4, F 5, x, 6, F, 7, z, 8, B, 9, d, 10, 
and so on. The numerical scale of. Major Anderson’s valuable paper 
will, perhaps, be deemed more interesting by the addition of another 
column, exhibiting. the characters of the Armenian alphabet, corres- 
pondent in their numerical value with those of the other three lan- 
guages alluded to in the paper. The following is a hurried specimen :— 
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Value. Armenian Alphabet. Value. Armenian Alphabet. 
] = 100 za 
2 e 200 f 
8 ‘: 300 . 
4 ¥ 400 % 
5 & 500 2 
6 £ 600 a 
7 & 700 t 
8 800 . 
9 @ 900 9 

10 d 1000 a. 
20 é 2000 e 
30 3000 d 
40 bk 4000 
50 é 5000 e 
60 4 6000 J 
70 4 7000 . 
80 é 8000 ¢ 
90 Zz 9000 £ 


From the edition of the two Whistons, printed in London tn 1736. 


Persia is called by Moses Khorenensis “‘ Chusti-Nemrozia,”’ touching 
the eastern border of Khuzastan, and the confines of Media, containing 
twenty provinces. 


Armenian. Whiston’s reading. Identifications or approx 
mations. 
Reupep, Persia. Persia. 
Urqasat, Aspahana. Ispahan. 
Pent Mesuna. Mazunderan. 
Sots; Hacara. 
Quiabea, Panaetia. 
gpa, Cermana. Kerman. 
aid Curana. Kharan. 
Yagaper, Macurana. Makaran 


Ue, Senda. Seinde, lower, 
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Armenian. 


$i, 
~ pol, 


Lala, 
Ure 200 89 ao easy 9 


Usenet, 
Ye, 


ut; 
yr=sh4, 
[Poort 9 


JusBh5peemet, 
9-15, 

be~ se, 
Dhezhe qu pion, 


Whiston’s reading. Identifications or approsi- 


Henda. 
Merana. 


Petvastania. 
Segastania. 
Aplastania. 
Dera. 


Mela. 
Mahica. 
Mauna. 


Chozerhastania. 
Palha. 
Ebuha 


mations. 
Hind ; round Sir-Hind. 
Mehran ; banks of the In- 
dus, upper Scinde. 
Punjabistan, the Punjab. 
Sejestan. 
Afghanistan. 
Delum, in the Persian al- 
phabet. 
Malia. 
Mahie, Cambay. 
Mandavie, a place of con- 
siderable trade. 
Khazeristan. 
Bulharee, country of the 


Rhesira Parhasa- Producing the best pearls, 


nia. 


Bahrien, 


Aria is called by the above writer, Chusti-Chorasania, lying between 
Media, Persia, the Caspian and India. | 


yr, 
@.ré=t, 
Uve4r, 
Pe’, 
Upe-osm, 


Srbtfontz=%, 
qwhlartas, 
pth, 
Yost, 
edk-4, 
Urows5, 
grunt, 
Daas poe, 
Yohs Ps 


Comsia. 
Hyrcania. 
Apersaria. 
Meruma. 
Arovastia. 


Rheucatesania. 
Nestimanaca. 
Beznya. 
Salcania. 
Docania. 
Anapalia. 
Heruma., 
Zambyrus. 
Naxeria. 


Comis. 

Goorgan, Hoorkan. 

Abewurd ? 

Merve. 

Arachotia? Hureeswatia ? 
Kandahar ? 

Kho Kakusus, Kabul? 


Boozjan, near Jam? 
Talkan. 
Damghan ? 


Huree ; Herat. 
Subzwar 7? 
Neeshapoor. 
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Armenian. Whiston’s reading. Identifications or approsi- 
mations. 
eh, Dezina. Zooren. 
(L-oqe4, Avazacia. 
Q wpsat, Varzania. Beerjun ? 
Yfobeact, Mansania. Muzeenan ? 
LP wfemah, Zaxtana. Kohestan. 
fost one Bahlia, quae et Par- Balkh. 
Gt q~7[s6 p, thia. 
padlow, Domatia. Dumadutha ; Dumadoot ; 
or Deemut of Dumawund. 
Lephliaubel, Larimanacia. 
Cheb, Siria. Saree ? 
Rephgat, Baricania. 
(ped p-*, Dobonia. 


Bactria or Thurchia, extending from the river Ethil (Volga) to the 
Emavon ({;/=«0+) or Hemalaya mountains (sigp dq upbsh 97fbbe:) even 
unto Zenia (China.) Emavon ([;4=<%) is the loftiest and longest of all 
mountains. Scythia is inhabited by forty-four nations, among them 
the Sogii (Ucete) Thookharii ({@«/=php) Hepthalii (£64 /2uq2) and 
several other barbarous races and tribes. The Sogii are famous for 
their wealth and love of commerce, and inhabit the country lying be- 
tween Thurcastania ( (dec p.pweweat) and Aria (ophray =zfor ph) The 
Sogii are perhaps the Sakee. 


From the Venice edition of 1843. 


Persia is called by Moses Khorenensis, Chusti-Nemrozia, touching 
the eastern border of Khuzastan and the confines of Media, containing 
twenty provinces. 


Armenian. Avdall’s reading. Identifications or appresi- 
Neopep, Persia. 
(Leqesui, Ispahan. 
Pb end, Meshun. 
Zahop, Hakar. 


Ureyhe, Auayid. 
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Armenian. Acdalls Reading. Identifications or approsi- 
mations. 

bias, Kerman. 

y= pat, Kiran. 

Yoter pad, Makdran. 

Ute, Send. 

Peat, Méran. Hend, omitted. 

HRealozre, Petwasht. 

wguemad, Ségdstan. 

UWeern=t, Aplastén. 

6p, Gher. Ghor. 

ues, Mégh. 

ashe, Mahik. 

pout, Mawin. 

Just Spaced, Kocheristan. Cutch or Kedge. 

9-4, Path. 

Ebuha omitted. 
I-behr °b Q=Speee = Reshfr, in the city 
primp of Péhrsdn. 

Aria is called by the above writer Chusti-Chorasania, lying between 
Media, Persia, the Caspian and India, 

bee; Késhm. 

@_ rit, Virkén. Workan, Hoorkan, Goorgan. 

Waresr, Aprshéhr. 

weer, Merim. 

UpecocerSpln, Arwisthréw. 

Yiabidas, Nemén{mék. 

Pdf, Bfjin. 

You, Séghkén. 

G-14-*, Gézkan. 

Ubon @5, Anépl6h. 

fru Hirdm. 

ants Zém. 

Mp4, Perdz. 

4,-b2 bp, Nékhcher. 

bbs ork, Dezinwézék. 
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. Armenian. Avdall’'s Reading. Identifications or approxi- 
mations. 
Gro, Varjén. 
Ip abzo, Manshan. 
Pwhonah, Jékestan. 
pas, op ke Qep- Bahl, i. e. Parthia. 
(he, 
Q.e(dow, Gdévmét. 
Leorhlabes, Vériménfk. . 
Cheb, Shiri. 
P~phheor, Barikén. 


ole. Dovbén. 


Note on the transport of coal from the pits at Sonadeh to Bombay, by 
the Nerbudda.—By R. N. C. Hamitton, Esq. Resident at Indore. 


No. 494 of 1849. 


From R. Toornton, Esq., to the Secretary Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 
Dated Agra, the \st May, 1849. 
General Department, N. W. P. 

Sir,—lIn continuation of the letter addressed to you from this 
Department under date the 1st February last, I am directed to forward, 
for submission to the Asiatic Society, a copy of a note by Mr. R. N. C. 
Hamilton, Resident at Indore, on the transport of coal from the Pits 
at Sonadeh to Bombay, by the Nerbudda. 

2nd. The Lieutenant-Governor observes that the above note is by 
far the best and most useful narrative of the experimental jourmies, 
which has been compiled. The Society will, of course, decide whether 
it is worth their while to publish more on the subject. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. THornron, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government N. W. P. 
Agra, the 1st May, 1849. 


